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It is 
204 miles north from Albany, 60 below Kingston, 
130 from Montreal, 120 west from Plattsburgh, 63 
north-cast from 


Ocpenssuna, has a population of 2,555. 


Sacketts Harbor, and 18 froin 


Canton. ‘This was formerly the county seat but it 
has been removed to Canton. ‘The above view was 
taken on the bank of the Oswegatchie river, near 
the ruins of the old barracks. ‘The steeple scen on 
the left is that of the Presbyterian church ; the one 


on the extreme right the old court-house ; the acade- 


my is next to it; and the square steeple is that of 


the Episcopal denomination. The first religious 
society organized was the Presbyterian ; they held 
their mectings as far back as 1811, in the old court- 
house. In 13819, they erected their first church, a few 
rods south-west of where the present stone chureh 
There are here 1 Baptist, 1 Metho- 


dist, 1 Episcopal, | Roman Catholic, and 1 Presby- 


now stands. 


terian church, besides a society of Unitarians. 

The proximity of the town to the Canada line 
made it an important place during the late war, 
and the scene of several minor military operations. 
The following isextracted from Thompson's Iistory 
of the Late War. 

In retaliation for a daring exploit performed by 
Capt. Forsyth of the rifle regiment, in the destruc- 
tion of an immense quantity of stores, &c. coliected 
at the small village of Gananoque, in the town ol 
Leeds, in Canada, “ the enemy determined on at- 


tacking and destroying the town of Ougdensburg. 


2 Opposite to this is situated the Canadian village of 
el 


H4-- - ~~ ---- 


Prescott, before which the British had a strong line of 


breastworks. On the 2d of October, 1812, they 
opened a heavy cannonading on the town from their 
batteries, and continued to bombard it with little in- 
termission until the night ofthe 3d: oncor two build- 
ings only were injured. On Sunday, the 4th, having 
prepared forty boats, with from ten to fifteen armed 
men in each, they advanced with six pieces of 
artillery, tostorm the town. General Brown com. 
manded at Ogdensburg in person, and when the 
enemy had advanced within a short distance, he 
ordered his troops to open a warm fire upon them. 
The British, nevertheless, steadily approached the 
shore, and kept up their fire for two hours; during 
which they sustained the galling fire of the Ameri- 
cans, until one of their boats was taken, and two 
others so shattered, that their crews were obliged to 
abandon them; they then relinquished the assault 
and fled to Prescott. ‘There has been no engage- 
ment, perhaps, which exhibited more gallantry on 
bot sides. In this attack. Gen. Brown had under 
his command about 400 men, the British 1000.” 

The annexed account of the taking of this place 
on the 2lst of February, 1813, is extracted from 
the same source as the above. 

“The movements of the enemy at Prescott were 
indicative of an intention to attack Ogdensburg. 
Colonel Benedict was therefore induced to call out 
his regiment of militia and arrangements were im. 
mediately made for the defence of the place. On 


the 21st of February, the enemy ippeared before it, 


’ Canadian militia. 


and wounded. 


with a force of twelve hundred men, and succeeded 
in driving out Capt. Forsyth and his troops. The 
British attacked in two columns, of six hundred 
of the men each, at 8 o'clock in the morning, and 


/ were commanded by Capt. M’Donnell of the Glen- 


gary light infantry, and Colonel Fraser of the 
The American riflemen and 
militia received them with firmness, and contended 
for the ground upwards of an how when the su. 
periority of numbers compelled them to abandon it 
and to retreat to Black Lake, nearly nine miles 
from Ogdensburg, after losing twenty men in killed 
The loss of the enemy, from the 
deliberate coolness with which the riflemen fired, 
was reputed to have been thrice that number. The 
British account, which claimed the capture of im. 
mense stores, none of which had ever been depos- 
ited there, admitted the loss of five distinguished 
officers. In consequence of this affair, a message 
was sent by the commandant of Fort George, to 
colonel M’ Feely, the commandant of Fort Niagara, 
informing him that a salute would be fired the next 
day in honor of the capture of the American village. 
Colonel M’Fee!y having received intelligence in 
the course of the same evening, of the capture of 
his majesty’s frigate the Java, returned the message 
to the British commandant, by communicating to 
him his intention of firing a salute, at the same 
hour from Fort Niagara, in celebration of this bril- 
liant event.” 

The following additional particulars respecting 
the taking of Ogdensburg were obtained by personal 
conversation with a resident at that time. The 
British landed in the northeast part of the village, 
near some barracks occupied by a detachment of 
inilitia under Captain Lytle, which he evacuated 
and then joined Col. Forsyth at the fort. The 
enemy marched up through Ford-street, and when 
the Americans had abandoned the fort, they crossed 
over on the ice opposite to the Eagle Hotcl. Be- 
sides the publie stores destroyed by them, they took 
away a lurge quantity of provisions, Kc. private 
property, which they were much in need of, but for 
which they afterward paid full price. A barn is 
now standing on the south east side of Ford-street, 
near the corner of Water-street, where holes made 
by grape shot fired from the fort are still to be seen, 
The Glengarian regiment, which was in the attack, 
was quite celebrated during the military operations 
on the frontier. ‘This corps were from the county 


f Glengary,in Upper Oanada. Their religion was 
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Catholic, and they were the descendants of Scotch 
Highlanders. 

Windmill Point in its vicinity, is memorable as 
being the spot, where, during the recent struggle in 
Canada, a smal! body of men, under the unfortunate 


an overpowering force of British and Canadians. ) 


The foliowing account of this affair, usually termed 
the “ Battle of Prescott,” is principally drawn from 
a work recently published by E. A. ‘Theller, Esq. 
and entitled Canada in 1837-8. 

Early in November, 1833, the patriots, (so called,) 
who had secretly rallied in clubs in and about 


Ogdensburg, French creek, and at other points on 
or near the American line, began to exhibit an in- 
tention of making a fresh demonstration at some 


point in Upper Canada. About the 10th, two 


schooners were noticed as being freighted from | 


canal boats, which had come up the Oswego canal 


under suspicious circumstances, and to sail out of 


the harbor in a northern direction. On the 12th, 
the steamboat United States, which had been 
detained in port by a heavy gale, sailed for Sacketts 
fiarbor, 


The two schooners spoken of, were next discovered 


by the United States, lying in the river St. Law. ! 
rence ; when Capt. Van Cleve complied with the | 


request of a passenger of respectable appearance, to 
take them in tow; saying they were loaded with 
merchandise for Ogdensburg, which he was desirous 
of getting into port the next morning. Accordingly 
the schooners were lashed one each side of the 
steamer. 
with just men enough in sight to navigate them, 
exhibited no evidence of their being other than 
represented by the passenger. ‘he captain was 
soon undeceived, by arined men climbing from the 
schooners on to his boat, to the number of some 


200, and he determined to lay at Morristown, 10 | 
miles above Ogdensburg, and give notice to the | 


authorities. On arriving at that neighborhood, the 
patriots, after transferring about 100 of the boat's 


passengers, unfastened their vessels, and were found 


the next moruing at anchor in the river, between | 


Ogdensburg and Prescott, filled with armed men. 
Both towns were now the scene of excitement; for 
it was evident that Fort Wellington was the point 
of attack, and both shores were soon thronged with 
citizens. ‘The Experiment, a British armed steam- 
boat, was lying at the Prescott wharf, and by this 
time the United States had arrived at Ogdensbure. 
On her arrival, the people, with loud cheers, rushed 
on board and went to the relief of one of the schooners 
which by accident had got aground on the shoal in 
the river. Not succeeding in reaching her, they 
returned to the boat for a longer hawser. 
went out again, the Experiment came out and fired 
two shots, but without effect ; and she passed down 
the river about a mile to Windmill Point, to the 
other schooner, which had sueceeded in landing 
her forces, and was returning to take off the men 
The Experiment fol- 
lowed her, and when the United States was covering 


from the grounded vessel. 


her on her way up, kept up an irregular fire upon 
both, without effect. The United States having 
seen the schooner she was protecting anchored 
under the Ogdeusburg shore, returned again to 
Windmill Point, where William Johnson with small 
boats landed 110 inen. Meantime the American 
steam ferry-boat, Paul Pry, ran over to the stranded 
vessel, and hauled her off under a brisk fire from 
the Experiment, which the former returned with 


pi 


SP ee et ee 


boat. 


, ; 
Syracuse, Oswego, Sacketts Harbor, Watertown, | 


t 


Here she took aboard about 250 patriots. | 


‘ 
} had arrived, accompanied by two companies of 
The boxes and barrels on their decks, ; 


As she § 


ee me 





| losing none. "he United States was now returning , 


and again encountered the fire of the Experiment, » 


saking glass Ji loing or damage. 
| on aking glass lights and doing other damag 
a ° . . 
‘ ‘Those who remained after the disembarkation, about 
VanSchoultz, gallantly defended themselvesagainst | 


, 25 in number, stood upon the promenade deck and 
cheered the discharges as they came. During this, 
a shot passing through the whcel-house, killed Mr. 
Solomon Foster, a young man, the helmsman of the 


As the United States now went into port, 


| she was surrendered to her owners, and immediately 


seized by the United States authorites, which com- 
pleted the forenoon’s operations, 

** Commodore ‘ Bill Johnson’ who had come on to 
| Ogdensburg on the return of the United States, 
, addressed ‘the patriots’ present, urging and be- 

seeching them to go with him and join those who 
‘ had crossed. He succeeded in crossing with some, 
in one of the schooners, at two or three different 
times ; whilst most of the afternoon and evening 
Was occupied at Windmill Point, by the patriots, 
) fortifying their position, and preparing for the con- 
‘ test. 


, and other large stone buildings, to the number of 


‘They had taken possession of the windmill 


about 200, which were increased by accessions from 
) the small boats crossing over in the evening. It 
was scen that at Fort Wellington the British were 


also engaged in making preparations ; but towards 


, night there was scarely a living soul seen in the 
\ strects of Prescott. 


There was no fighting that 
During the evening the steamboat ‘Tele- 
graph, with Col. Worth, of the United States army, 


night. 


United States troops, and by Mr. Garrow, a United 


States marshal, who immediately took into custody 


, all the craft which had been employed by the 


patriots, including the United States, the two 


{ 


~— 


nen nem 


tinual cannonading until Friday evening, when the 
patriots surrendered. At 5 o'clock, the same after- 
noon, a white flag was displayed from the mill, 
but no attention being paid to it, it was finally 


fastened on the out side; then 3 or 4 flags were 


) sent out, and the bearers shot down as soon as seen. 


} windmill. 
) 


36 patriots were killed, 2 


Inmediately after the surrender, the British burnt 
4 dwellings and two barns in the vicinity of the 
According to the account of ‘Theller, 


escaped, and 90 were 


} made prisoners; and of the British about 150 men 


4 


4 . 
Capt. Drummond, 


} were killed and 20 officers, among whom was 


The patriots were commanded 
by Van Schoultz, a Polander, who had fought for 
the freedom of his native land, and witnessed her 
expiring agonies at ill-fated Warsaw. When driven 
to desperation, he opposed the offering to the enemy 


the flag of truce, and besought his men to rush upon 


> the enemy and die in the contest: but their am- 


‘their fate. At the 


munition and provisions were exhausted, and a 
five days fatigue in active might and day defence 
had worn them out and made them indifferent to 
trials, Van Schoultz pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to death, and was exe. 
cuted Dec. Sth, 1838, aged 31. Col. Dorephus 
Abbey, of Watertown, Jefferson county; Col. 
Martin Woodruff, of Salina, Onondago county, 
and Daniel George, and others, suffered the same 
fate with Van Schoultz. A numberof others were 
finally released, while the others were sentenced to 


, transportation, and with those in a like situation, 


schooners, and the Paul Pry; and made effectual , 


arrangements to cut of all further supplies of men, 
aris or proyisions from the patriot camp, after 
which, all remained quiet during the night, except 
the report of cannon at long intervals. Early on 
the morning of the 13th, the British armed steamers 
Cobourg and ‘Traveller, had arrived at Prescott 
with troops ; and at about 7 o'clock, they, together 
with the Experiment, opened a discharge of ean- 
non, and commenced throwing bombs at the patriots 
at the windmill, who discharged field pieces from 


their battery onshore in return. 


\ a line of fire blazed along the summit of the hill, in 


the rear of the windmill, for about 89 or 100 rods 


‘ and the crack of the rifles and muskets made on 


continuous roar. It appears that by the time the 


firing commenced in the morning, there were but 
180 of those who had crossed left at Winduill 
Point ; and that when they were attacked by land, 


in rear of their position, some 52 of these fled, leaving 


} only 128 to face from 609 to 890 British re wulars 


and volunteers. After a fight of about an hour. 


according to Theller’s account, the British were 

driven back into their fort witha loss it is supposed 

of about 100 killed and many wounded. ‘The pa- 

triots lost 5 men and 13 wounded. On the morning 

of the 14th little was done, and the British having 

sent a flag of truce for permission to bury the dead, 
Afterward 


patriots sent a flaw, the bearer was shot. 


the request was granted. the 


On thie 


when 


15th, the British received a reinforee:ment of 400 
regulars, with cannon and gun-boats, by steamboats 
from Kingston, and volunteers numbering in all 
about 2,000; who surrounded the mill by their run. 
boats and steamers on the river. and by stationing 


cannon and troops ym dan lL; and kee Pity tip a@ con 


At about 2o'cloek » 


who had been respited, after their trials, and with 
Messrs. John G, Parker, Watson, and others, to the 
number of 23, were sent to England, and from 
thence, in company with 11 convicted felons, were 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land.” 
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From the Olive Branch. 
Is ONE'S LOSS IS OFTEN AN. 
OTTITERS GALN. 


and 


WHAT 


IIlunpreps thousands of stories have been 


written and told, in which the trials, loves, disap- 
pointients and successes, of alinost every class of 
persons have been sketched. 

Scholars, mechanics, farmers, sailors, warriors, 
renticinen, laborers, and in fact almost eve ry erade 
of people, from the begear to the king, have shivered 
innumerable lances in this crusade of romance, 

li we believe whatis written, individuals with deli. 
cate constitutions, with lily hands and taper fingers, 
who would faint to see the pure light, and breathe 
the sweet air ofthe morning unveiled and uncloaked ; 
who would shrick and swoon to sce a chair or table, 
the limbs of which where destitute of pantalets ; 
who are so refined and so fashionably informed, that 
they cannot, for the life of them tell whether potatoes 
grow at the top or the bottom of their vines; whether 
cucumbers grow already sliced up for cating or not ; 


or whether a person who works for a living, belongs 


to the same race of beings with themselves or not— 


have passed through thrilling and indiseribable 
seenes; gone through enough to kill some dozen or 
twenty of the most hearty and robust men, and 
finally, have been restored to health, beauty, peace, 


' 


home, happiness and love! 


Traders unc retail store-keepers have enacted 
comparatively few parts mi these dramas ; therefore 
the reader will excuse this intrusion, the foundation 
of which, to say the least, is as good 
hundreds of stories, which are 


greedily sought and 


swallowed for truth. a 


as that of } 
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As a young man was walking up Washington 
street, Boston, one pleasant day in April, of the 
year 1840, he saw written in plain letters, on a 


closed window shutter.“ This store to let, enquire 


of Mr. U1. at next door, No. — ;” he stopped and > 


surveyed the outward premises, to judge of the lo- 
cality, and business advantages of the stand ; then 
stepping into the store of Mr. Hl. he accosted a 


person resembling a shadow more than aman, who, 


some six fect long, was standing behind the counter, 
(with his elbows out through the sleeves of his coat, 
which was also slightly rent under the right arm,) 
and asked him if he had the letting of the next store. 

The man of thread and tape, put one end of the 
yard-stick he held in his hand, between his legs, 
and twisting it half round his body, replied, “* Yes 
sir ;—do you wish to hire !” 

“ What rent do you ask, Mr. IL. ?” 

* Five hundred :—a very cheap rent ;—could get 
more just as quick, if we asked it ;—first rate 
stand ; will you look at it, sir?” 

“ Yes, I'll go into it, if you please.” 

The “shadow” turned to the shop-boy at the 
farther end of the counter, and roared out, ** Here, 
Tom, get the key to t'other store: come, start 
yourself quick, and not be all day.” ‘Then turning 
towards the young man again, whom we will in- 
troduce to you by the name of Jolin Lincoln, he 
continued, * ‘That ‘Vom is the laziest boy L ever 
saw.” 

‘Tom after jumping several times at a large key, 
which hung on a nail seven feet froin the floor, at 
last succeeded in knocking it down; and tossing 
it towurds the Shadow, le accidentally hit him on 
the nose; for that important member of physiog- 
nomy, in him, was of most enormous dimensions, 
and revealed to the observer, what he might other- 
wise doubt, that its wearer was really made { 
material substance, and was not an optical illusion. 
But the Shadow had lungs, and an acute sense of 
feeling, us he evinced iniumediate ly upon sustaining 
this accidental hit, by roaring out to ‘Tom, as ke 
broke the yardstick over his lead, * You seamp, 
what did vou throw that key in my face for?” 


* IT didn’t intend to hit ‘Tom, a 


you, 


replied 
smart little fellow of twelve years ev rele ntly eurbing 
the desire to give the nose a blow with his clenched 
fist. 


* Didn't intend to hit me, you lazy raseal 


There, take that! and that! and that!" aeeom. 


panying each exclamation with a cuff or a kick, 
which ‘Tom now began to return with sueh «ood 
effect, as to comip | the Shadow to retreat, with his 
proboscis swolle nh Lue hh Le youd its ordin arily laure 
dimensions, and spouting in two large streams of 
scarlet. 

Lincoln would have interfered in behalf of ‘Tom, 


but he saw at a glance, that, though small, and not 


. 


claming more than half the years of the Shadow, 


still, to use a commonplace eXpression, ** he was 


enough for him, any day.” 
After much long talk, and Wiping of the nose, 


during which, and the fight, several people who 


happened to be passing, liad st pped in to learn the 
j 


cause of the row, and us quickly, retired, upon secing 


that it was noting but a fivht botwe 


ena shop-bovw 


and a clerk—quarret!s bet 


ween clerks in our stores 


be ‘mg ol to common an occurence to excite the least 


notice—the Shadow picked up the key, ane 


followed hit wito the 


* Store 


Lincoln with an elder brother had been in th 


Dry Goods business in the town of A. about 


Ay 
> : 
© miles from Bo on, aad havin td 


. a) 
Re Sei 
J 
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lirm in the same town, their whole stock and trade, 
they were desirous of commencing in the city. 

“Is the sum you mentioned the lowest for which 
you will rent the store ?” asked Lincoln, after suf- 
ficiently examining the place. 


er 


* Yes, the lowest cent ; we could get more should ° 


we ask it ;—cheap rent—first rate stand—several 
want it—rents will be higher a month from now.” 

“Very well,” said Lincoln, “ we shall not stand 
inthe way of any one who will give five hundred 


rent for this store. Seeing the notice on the window 


, shutter, I tho’t I would inquire the rent, and look 


atthe place; but it is not worth five hundred to us. 
As you say several wish to rent it, [ suppose it is 
no disappointment to you if [am notof that number.” 
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the other to the back of the store, ordered Baily, 
cither to lie down upon it, and let him mark off 
three times his length for the six yards, or to leave 
his employ. 

Baily knew that he must do one or the other, and 
not knowing where to go should he be discharged 


’ from his present employer, he concluded to play the 


‘ 


yardstick, and actually laid down while Mr, IH. 
marked off three times his length, to the great 


> amusement of the beholders, who did not seruple 


to manifest their approbation of the punishment, by 


* Well,” exclaimed the Shadow, “ now we think 


five hundred is a low rent for this stand. Messrs. 


and KE. & J. pay seven hundred for their shop, just 
below. How much should you be willing to pay 


} for it?” 


‘** My brother and myself wish fora store and 


sundry siniles and blushes fiom the lady, and laugh. 
ter from the gentleman and Lincoln. 

Baily having performed his office sneaked off, 
looking more like a shadow than ever ; and the 


customers having retired, Lincola made known to 


. Mr. H. his business, who after finding four hundied 
) 
B. & Sons pay six hundred for not so good a store ; 


dollars was the extent Lincoln would pay for the 


> rent of the store, concluded to let him have it at 


y 


should he consent, we would give four hundred ; , 


but should not go higher for a place like this.” 

* Well, you had better see Mr. H. and talk with 
hun, though [ think he will not rent it so low as 
that; Just step into our store again, Mr. IL. will be 
in soon, and you can see what he will do.” 

** Ah, then you are not the owner? You are not 
Mr. Hi. 7?” 

Blushing to think he had been detected in 
claining the name of his master, the Shadow 
answered, ** No, I keep for him.” 

They now went back into the store of Mr. I. 
and Lincoln taking a newspaper from his pocket, 


sat down to wait the coming of the owner, while 


Baily, the Shadow, was showing several rolls of 


carpeting to a lady and gentlemen who came in 
"The lady 


nan told Baily to 


just then, and enquired for the article. 


selected a piece, and the gentle 


cut off six yards. "lhe Shadow unrolled the car. 


peting, and picking up the bioken pieces of the two 
yardsticks, (for both had been de stroyed in the fiehit, 


was vainly trying to make the broken parts unite, 


when Mr. tl. came in. Seeing the occupation of 
Baily, he enquired how the yardsticks became 
broken. 


rre 


daily, though a great tyrant over ‘Tom, was a 


great coward, and a menial slave to Mr. HL. who 


wus a very stern man, and ruled his clerks with an 


iron rod, whether boy ornian. ‘Ths Shadow stam- 


iered out, that the lady and gentleman wished for 
six yards of carpeting and that he had broken the 
yardsticks in a seutile with ‘Tom. 

Vr. LL. looking round and secing ‘Tom was not 
in the store, determined to punish Baily, and was 


] 1¢ | 


do so when ‘Tom was out; for should he 


pun ‘to 


the Shadow afterwards, whereas Mr. ]f. had always 


himent, he might negleet obedicn 


enjolied upon his younger clerks, obedience to th 
older. Ife held ‘Tom as a favorite, and despised 
the cowardly meanness of Baily, and boing sole. 


thing of a wag withal, he turned to the wentheman 
ana lady ana suid. 
** "This fellow is always quarreling 5 you sce the 


fruits of his fight to-day ; now he is good six cet 
long, andif you are willing to take three times his 

th te thre x vards of « irpelung, { will pun sli 
mi ber usin i for the measuring stick.” 

The purchaser was a snug fisted imun, and scemg 
| Wit vwely to wet full cripture tieasure, con- 
ented medial Wi! upon Mr. LL placed 
o endottl Ca peting nn rthed r, and ear 


that price, rather than run the risk of losing so good 
an offer. 
Lincoln’s brother liked the arrangement and ina 


few days after the above occurrence, they might 


have been seen displaying a fine assortment of Dry 


Goods at No. — Washington street, next door 


above the Carpet and Fancy Goods Store of Mr. 
Hf. and their advertisement might have been seen, 
not only in the daily papers of Joston, but in the 
weekly Literary Journals also, which are at least 


equal if not superior mediums through which traders 


- and others, desiring their advertisements to be of 


use and profit, and to be extensively seen, read and 


’ appreciated should make them puble. 


We will now pass over the intermediate space of 
time, between the raising of a sign over Lincoln's 
store, bearing the inscription of “ T. & J. Lineoln,” 
and the middle of July, 1842, at which time their 
} 


trade which had been paying a fair living and small 


surplus, like all kinds of business at that period of 
time, began to fall off and searce pay their expenses. 
The Lincolns had come from the country witha 


anit 


small capital, and had gone into business in the 


city, strangersandunknown. ‘They had succeeced 
1s we ll as could have been expected, and by their 
strictly honest and fair dealing, simple, kind, ainia- 
able and unmassing deportiment they had 

of their crediters and sinall 
cirele of acquaintances. 


won the 


esteein and re 


spect 


John, the younger, 


2 — ™ 
twenty-three years of age, was decidedly handsome 


They were both single men. 


in face and form, winning in manners, possessed 
of 
tre 


a mind of a high and decided order, and ex- 
mely well eduented in all English branches of 


literature. He was deserve diy a favorite with all 


who knew him, and neither few nor far between 


the amiable and beautiful young maidens, 


were 
both in the country and the city, who would gladly 
have exchanged hearts with him; nor would they 
have lost by the bargain. 

But as 


, ss 
the meshes of love’s silken net, and unwonunded 


yet he was free from, and unmoved by 


hy 


Cupi i's silver dart.—He honored, respecte d, and 
treated with attention, all who came in lis way, 
especially th bright eyes, pure heart , and smiling 
faces of the eentier sex Ile knew not that he was 


loved, though inany a t for him did warnily 
beat; and loving hy all beloved, he lived gaily 
i Stranecr to r ‘ vl Did out-of-doors 
on ’ tain! ie lhe re, ! inhy were 
tht » puri alter hum wt ly di brother must 
I 
swe both mi the yo ud the old, frous the 
sad itl AY 
At this t when busn shad he e so cul! 
xX t<ceR 
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Thomas, the elder brother, went on a visit to their « 
friends in the country, one of whom, on his return : 


to the city, he would call his wife, leaving John to 
take charge of the store alone. Although at this 
time scarcely customers enough called for goods, to 
pay for keeping open, yet it would not do to shut 
up the store; and John was confined from morning 
till night, scarcely taking time to eat his meals. 


when other traders around him, were discontented, 
sicepy, inactive and cross. His leisure time he 
improved in reading and study, and his brother had 
been absent just a fortnight, while trade had been 


eee ateetindt -_ 


* Nothing else to-day 
. , 
know where I can get a pair so sinall!’ 


“I do not, really,” answered he. “ I hardly 


POSITORY. 


, sir, I thank you; do you } 


> 

ever saw so sinall a pair, of the quality you wish.” » 
“ T do not know that I shall be able to find such, | 
for I have already called at more than a dozen stores, | 


and none of them have anything near what | 


: wish for.” 
Being of a social nature, and all hisacquaintances 

& ] 

being his friends, he was contented and happy, ° 


. them. 


ruinously dull, yet he had not seen one weary | 


moment till now ; but this morning he felt dull; in 
spite of the lovely day, the last day of July, he felt 
sad and melancholy. ‘The day wore slowly away ; 
not a friend happened in to make him a social cull ; 


. { 
and two or three crabbed, mean, rich men had en- | 


quired for as many different articles of goods, and 


4 


with a haughty stiff pride and consciousness of | 
their great importance, saying it was the most they | 


would give, whether they had the articles or not, ' crowd of people passing by. But just at the moment | 


and ifhe would not sell at their prices, others would, 
who must have the money or fail. With these 


worse than exceptions, no customers had been into : suffuse the face, and they turned blushingly away, 


his store that day. 
It was now five o'clock in the afternoon, John 
was thinking of his desolate and companionless 


“It is not impossible that you may find a pair 
at some of the stores, though I have no idea at 
which.” 

* I think that I will call at a few more shops, for 
the little girl's mother is very desirous of obtaining 
Good afternoon, sir.” 

** Good afternoon,” responded he to the lady— 
* good-by, my little dear,” to the bright-eyed little 
girl, who was about two years old, and seemed to 
be looking in Lincoln's face for a parting smile. 

** Goo-by,” said the little prattler, and then 
turning to the lady, to see if the action was ap- 


) proved, they were both the next moment passing } 
offered him about one half their value for them, ! 


out of the store. 


John could not refrain from following them to the 


ee se eee 


= — r ao 


My fairy hopes are fled from me, 
And I must pass my life alone! 

Farewell, sweet maid! should I ne’er see 
Thy beauteous image yet again, 

I'll watch, and sigh, alone for thee ; 


And sorrowing pass life’s lonely main. 


He felt as he wrote; and as he finished the last 


) line he exclaimed, ‘ Sweet maid, to thee, I'll e’er 


‘ be true, though ne’er again thy lovely face shall 


5 


bless my sight !” 

Although he felt it would be in vain, yet he 
determined to look in every face he should meet, 
until he should again see her, who alone could make 
him happy. 

But weeks and months passed off, and no such 
form his eyes had rested on; he had attended 
meetings, concerts, and balls, keeping her image 
uppermost in his mind, and vainly hoping to meet 
her for whom alone he now wished to live. As 
time passed, hope grew less, and although he 


; determined the disappointment should have little 
‘ 


{ 


or no effect upon his health, happiness, and general 


) appearance, and that it should be his own secret, 


door, and with eager eyes he saw them lost in the | 


of losing sight of them, the lady turned and looked 
back ; their eyes met, andeach felt the blood slightly 


| with feelings of pleasurable uncertainty, for which | 


condition; of the happiness of his brother; of the 
value of friends in whom to confide one’s thoughts | 


and cares; and from whom sympathy could be ex- | 


pected. 


Ilis brother, his only confidant, had now } 


been gone a fortnight, nor would return, for a time / 


as much longer, and then with a friend nearer and 
dearerthan himself. Weeks to him usually seemed 
days, but now, when he thought of his brother's 
return, of the dulness of trade, of the notes that 
would become due before the expiration of that time, 
(the time his brother was to return,) that no ac- 
quaintance had called on him that day, that he 
must not leave the store to make a single call him- 
self, and hundredsof other sad and gloomy thou 
that involuntarily crowd upon the mind at certain 
periods, weeks seemed like months. 

I said John was of a social and affectionate 
disposition ; he needed friends to associate with, 
more than people in general need them; and the 
want of a particular friend, he now felt more 
strongly than ever before. 


or 
> 


His affections, as has 
been stated above, were extended to all his friends, 
and no one in particularly had held absolute sway 
in his breast. He had often slightly felt the want 
of such a friend and had formed such a one in his 


imagination, and had loved it, as well as he was 


» they could hardly account. 


Lincoln with pleasure recalled to mind the image | 
of the young maiden, for such he felt confident she | 


was, and thought, at last his dreamy hopes were to 
be realized. 


*“ She exceeds my inost exaggerated idea of 


beauty, purity and lovelines!” exclaimed he, “ and | 


heneejorth I shall not live in vain.” 


Again he went to the door, and looked earnestly 


_ in the direction he had seen the lady go, but his 


/ 
hts, 


eyes rested on no such face or form; she was gone 
the crowd had passed hurryingly by, and sadly the 
thought came over hin, that he should never sce 
her again. 


still his friends saw that at times he was sad and 
melancholy, and that his cheek and eye were losing 
some of their freshness and lustre ; but the cause 
they could not devine. 

We will now leave him for a short time to see 
what effect the meeting between himself and Ellen 
Flint, (for such was the name of the young lady 
with whom he was so deeply enamored,) had 
upon her. 

Ellen was the daughter ofa very worthy whole. 
sale dry goods merchant in K 





street, who re- 
sided with his family about six miles from Boston, 
bat remained in the city during business hours each 
day ; and he was the very man of whom the Lin- 
coln’s bought most of their goods. 

Ellen used sometimes to get into her father's 
chaise and ride with him to Boston to spend the 


day in shopping, or visiting friends; and at the 


time she called at Lincoln's store, was on one of 


* Who can she be? Where has she gone?” he 


Oh! 
that I could have asked her name, that I could by 


exclaimed, “ Perhaps she is already another's ; 


} some excuse have given her my card; for if she is 


capable of loving a thing purely ideal; for when | 


he reflected thereon, he felt it was but ideal, and 
was sad to acknowledge it so. 

While musing in this dull strain, a young lady 
leading a little girl, stepped into the store. En- 
deavoring to assume a cheerful apperance, he step- 


? 
ped behind the counter, and walked towards them— > 


The youth, beauty, intelligence, purity and loveli- 


ness of the lady, banished in an instant every sad | 


feeling, and with delight and joy beaming in his 
countenance, he politely asked her what kind of 
goods she would look at. 

The lady enquired for children’s mits, small 
enough for the little girl she held by the hand. 


Lincoln replied that they had not the article, and | 


asked if there was anything else he could show her. 


—-taacpaes eatid 


not another’s even if she should love me, 1 fear we 
shall never meet again!” And as he thought of their 
accidental mecting, of the uncertainty of their ever 
necting again, and of the unprobability that she 
should have been effeeted by the sight of him, as 
he had been by her, he felt and exclaimed, “ 1 shall 
never see her more.” And walking slowly to his 
writing desk, he took a pen and wrote the following 
lines, in the fulness of his heart : 

Eweet being of my early dream 

Oft imaged in my mind, but never, 

Until this moment have I seen: 


Thy 


lovely form now gone forever! 


The loveliest ‘ dearest ¢ 
That just ippeared, and vanished then, 

And left me rrowing, and in | 
Where hast the fuir lad ? 

Wi lid I see th enthat no ? 
That sight has torn my | away 

I've ‘ i the prize buts er ¢ 4 it 
Alans, fair lI! had Tr ’ 

I \ I for I uld ¢ praved 
In dreamy h and still have i 

Living alot fort weet maid. 
But now I’ve caught 9 climpse of thee 

Ah, one mere glimpse, and only 


these shopping excursions ; the little girl with her 
was his sister’s child, whom she had persuaded her 
futher to take also to Boston, that she might suit 
her with a pair of nice mits. 

One of Mr. Flint’s clerks, a very worthy young 
man of five and twenty, was desperately in love 
with Ellen; her parents favored the mateh ; and 
she an affectionate girl of eighteen, was not adverse 
to him, or his love; althoueh she did not return it 
with the fervor he felt for her. 

But the instant she saw Lincoln her affections 
had found a nucleus, around which to cluster, and 
twine their choicest flowers. She respected Barker 


her father’s clerk, but now felt 


that she did not 


love hin: andas she left Lincoln's store, she hoped 


again to sce him who now alone “ reigned in her 


bosom,” to ascertain who he was, and whether she 


mieht dare to love, and hop for love again. But 
} their confusion and the mutual diffidence and 
modesty of both, prevented trem from using any of 
the numerous means that might have been adopted, 
to obtain a knowledge of each other: and Ellen 
passed out of the store with almost a consciousness 
of never secing hin again: and when she did turn 
in the street to see where and what the store was 
1¢ had just left, her eyes met Lincolia’s, and she 
hurred aw iy so ¢ mfused that she lest all definite 
lea of the store, or its probable number in- the 
treet, nor did he pau e unt ! she met her father 


at his store in K—— street, wherelic was waiting for 
her arrival to vo home. 


Ellen would heye gone to Boston the next day, 
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society at larwe, they 
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find the store with the polite, handsome young man ; 
but a feeling of diffidence and modesty forbade. 
Still she could not be contented or satisfied with 
herself at staying at home. 
“the young gentleman is unmarried, and if he 
should wish, and attempt to sce me, to find who I 
am, he must fail to do so, if I stay mewed up here. 
Should I be so fortunate as again to see him, I will 
not by word or action, give him the impression that 


I sought him out, neither will 1 seek him out; I | 
will but try to be where he can seck me out if he is | 


so disposed.” 


Thus soliloquised the timid and hopeful Ellen, | 
as she rode with her father towards Boston a week | 
She walked up | 


after the encounter with Lincoln. 
and down the length of Washington street, entered 
every store that she fancied bore the least resem- 


blance to the one she sought, and again attempted | 
to procure the mits she had failed to get before. | 


She passed Lincoln’s store without knowing it. 
He had but that instant left the door (where he had 
stood almost every moment for a week in the hope 
she might go by and be seen of him;) and was 


standing at his desk, copying the lines he had | 


written in haste after losing sight of her in the 
crowd a week before. 

Ellen obtained that day the mits, but no view of 
Lincoln. 
thoughts, as she entered her father’s store to wait 
his return home. Ina few moments after her 
arrival, Barker was by her side and offered to go 
go with her a shopping. 

“ T thank you Mr. Barker, I have finished my 
shopping. 

** Would you like to walk on the Common? it 
is a beautiful day to 


where Miss Flint 


valk ; or will you go any- 
* enquired Barker, adding that 
he had nothing to employ his time for an hour or two. 

Sut Ellen politely declined all, pleaded fatigue, 
and urged her father to go home. 


{Concluded in our next, | 
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For the Rural Repository. 
RANDOM THOUGITTS. 
Or, Deaves from my Portfolfo. 
No. 2. 

How hath fared the world with thee, dear reader, 
since last we met? ‘Though but one short month 
borne its 
i r 


nse, bi loved obj et, has caused 


has entervened, yet it has doubtless 
messages of joy or sadness, to many a heart. 
chance the right of se 
many a gentle bosom to thrill with unalloyed 
pleasure—while to others, the separation of the 
warmest ties that bind them to earth, has changed 
the joyous song of youthful gladness, into notes of 
sorrow and of mourning. ‘Truly is thisa changing 
world—its transitory seenes adyene and yanish, 
like the fleeting shadows of the passing cloud, as 
it yields to the impulse of the msing g ile. Well 
hath the preacher of sacred writ discoursed upon the 
shortness of time, and the uncertaiuty of all terres. 
trial things. 

it brines more 


Sp raking of * pre ie bye rs,” cle irly 


to mind this by no means unimportant class of 


community. ‘There appearance is somewhat peeu- 


har—whether as individuals, or as members of 


are always distinewurshed by 


: ; : 
™ those grave and reverend characteristics which so 
5 
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“ For if,” thought she, ' 


Sad and doubtful forebodings ruled her 
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well comport with their high mission. ‘They are 


not wholly exempt, however from the mischances 


of an earthly existence, but rather seem to share | 


| their full quota of falings and incidents to which } 


man is of necessity heir. I well recollect one or 


two instances in which the clerical dignity was 


‘ considerably lowered —both in a physical and intel- 


lectual point of view. As I received the account 


-of them from the lips of a celebrated doctor of 


: divinity, their authenticity must remain unques- 
tioned. 

A certain clergyman, not a thousand miles from 
New-York, has become habituated to placing im- 
from the pulpit. A malicious wag, being cogniz- 
ant of the fact, happened to pass through his study 
one day when the “ dominie” was absent ; and per- 
ceiving the manuscript of a sermon lying upon the 
writing-desk, he dextrously inserted a single word 
in lieu of one in the original text. Upon the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath, unsuspicious of any such trans- 
formation the good minister arose to propound the 
subject of his discourse. He commenced reading 
in this wise : 

** And the righteous shall flourish like a green 
bay’——horse ! Well, it 1s horse !” 


Another instance of the depression of ministerial 


dignity but more of a physical than an intellectual ; 


plicit confidence in his notes, when discoursing } 


toa havenof rest. 
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they seem to shroud with a mighty pall, the wide 
extent of Nature’s vast domain. ‘The howling winds 
chant a requiem for the departed glory of terrestrial 
loveliness, or shout in exultation at the restoration 
of the sway of gloomy darkness and chaotic strife. 
How toils the weary mariner at such a time as this. 
At every surge of the mighty waves, his frail bark 
tumbles and groans and tosses wildly about, like a 
living creature in its dying agony—the sails are 
rent, the masts broken, and the dismantled ship, 
with her hapless crew seem destined to inevitable 
destruction. But at this moment, when terror is 
impressed upon every countenance, and despair 
reigns in every heart, the rays from the latnp of the 
distant light-house, came streaming over the waters 
its light reflected from the tops of the crested waves, 
and the tumultuous surface of the foaming billows. 
With what joy does the despairing sailors hail the 
sight of that guiding star, which can conduct him 
Truly “ they who godown to the 
sea in ships, who do business upon the great waters” 
know and appreciate the blessings of light. Even 
childhood almost instantly discerns the difference 
between the light and darkness; and when the 
infant who fell asleep with trembling fear ’mid the 


gloom of nocturnal sway, awakes at the dawn of 


; 


nature, is as follows: A certain clergyman, while } 


. . . . . 
| officiating at the sacred desk, was in the habit of § 


moving the Bible, which lay upon the cushion 
before him, from one side to the other—alternating 
its position with the pronunciation of nearly every 
sentence ; and he was also accustomed to dextrously 
balancing it upen the outer edge of the pulpit, until 
One 


day warning in his discourse, he was not as cir- 


it was just ready to fall over on the other side. 


cumspect as usual; and as he raised his hands in 


some sudden exclamation, the ** gude book” began 


to manifest strong symptons of a tendency to a} 


downward career. ‘The minister perceiving the 
result, quickly endeavored to grasp it; but it was 
too far gone ; and being unable to resist the motal 


inertia generated by hisown body,over he went too? 


Kind reader, did you ever take into consideration 
the countless blessings, the manifold benefits, con- 


’ 


ferred upon man by Licur? I mean not the investi- 


gation of the elements of which it is composed, nor 


the attempts at solving the grand query as to its , 


precise nature but only the observing of the results 


attendant upon its genial, vivifying presence. 


Hlow * @randly beautiful” has Mivron shadowed 


forth the office and high destiny of effulgent Light. , 


Coexistent with eternity itself it forms the robe in 
which the Almighty veils from the gaze of angels, 
and of seraphs pure the unapproachable glories 
which surround his throne. How indescribably 
glorious must have been the prospect when Jehovah 
gave forth the mandate that illumined the hound- 
less universe, with undying radiance, and blessed 
That light 


which had before dwelt only in the presence of the 


livht to the remotest realins of creation. 


Grand Architect ofall created things 


; or perchance 
a few reflected rays streamed over the ye arly battle- 
, 


ments of a eclestial paradise reaching far in the 


river beyond, a startling gloomy Nieht, as he’ sat 


throned in royal state of ebon hue. When the god 


has taken his departure, from earth, and 


the reign ota rkness be wins, how cheerless to the 


outward senses seeins every obiceet by which we are 


. , 
surrounded. Dark, lowering clouds sweep across 


the sky, their dim outlines searcely peres ptible, as 


day, and beholds the first rays of the morning light, 
he waves his tiny arms as a welcome to the rising 
sun, and with a happy smile he sinks into a gentle 
slumber; “ for it is light.” 

but I find I am 
must foreclose my 


growing dull and prosy and I 
es®y—this attempt to throw 
light upon the subject of light—and bid thee good 
reader, adieu. Perhaps we shall ineet again, when 
the dog-star rageth, and I will then endeavor to 
discourse more effectually to thy edification and 
amusement. ‘The night warneth—the antiquated 
town-clock, has tolled the passing hour; and I sub- 


scribe Inyself your humble servant. Skercuer. 








GEORGE 


Geonce Bucnanan, a kk 


BUCTTIANAN, 
irned Scotchman, born 
near Kellerne, in Lenox, 1506. ‘Thoueh his rela- 


1 


tions were poor, yet he was well educated by th 


advice of his uncle Heriot who foresaw his future 


eminence 3; and at Paris and in Scotland, he ae 


ich contributed so much to 


He early em- 


quired that learning wh 


his honor and the honor of his country. 


braeed,. from conviction, the tenets of Luther, d 
at Paris became acquainted with t! carl of Cassilis, 
with whom for five years he was enyvaged as an in 


strnetor and a fnend. Aft the death of Cassiljs 
he was appointe d by the k , preceptor to hiss 
tural son, the famous Moray, but the isy of f 
papists and the severity o h satire a e t 1 
monks, esp '\ n his piece ¢ led Frances e « 
rendered his situation so daneerous that | fled to 
line! nad, | from t t | ! Kor three 
i under the { roy e ¢ Non 4 
Gsovianus, he lived in obscurity at B al 
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taught in the public schools there, and wrote four 


Latin tragedies, to draw the attention of his pupils ' 


~~ 


( 


from the allegories of the moderns to imitation of the 


purer modles of Greece and Rome. The jealousy 
of cardinal Beaton, however, who had persecuted 
him in Scotland, pursued him in his retirement, and 
he left Bourdeaux for Coimbra, where till the death 
of his patron Govianus, he was respected and ad. 
mired for his lectures in philosophy and classical, 
learning. Soon his opposition to the Catholic tenets, 
and his being a foreigner, rendered him suspected, 
and he was confined by his enemies in a monastry, 
where he translated the psalms of David into Latin. 
When set at liberty he embarked for England, and 
then returned to France, where in 1554, the elegant 
dedication of his tragedy of Jephtha procured him 


the friendship of marshal de Cossi, who made hun | 


In 1566, he 
was made principle of St. Lenord’s college, St. 


for five years preceptor to his son. 
Andrews, and invited by Mary of Scots to be the 
future preceptor to her son ; but he forgot his grati- 


tude in the misfortunes of that unhappy princess, 


acter in favor of his pupil Moray, 


The appointment | 


which Mary destined for hiin was confirmed by the | 


states, and from him James VI. derived much of 
the knowledge of literature and the critical taste 
In 


the thirteen last years of his life, Buchanan was 


which he afterwards displayed on the throne. 


engaged in writing the history of his country, but 
though nervous, elegant, and perspicuous, it is ocea- 
He died 


Ilis works 


sionlly deficient in fidelity and accuracy. 
at Edinburgh 28th Febuary, 1582. 
were published together, Edinburgh, 2 vols. fol. 1714. 
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RELY ON YOURSELF. 

We often hear young men complaining that 
they are born poor. Very well; whatharm? Look 
around you and you will find that nine-tenths of 
our rich men were in early life, not worth a cent ; 
console yourself, then, with the reflection, that if 
the past is any guarantee for the future, your 
chances of being wealthy are better than if you 
had been born rich. ‘The fact is, while you ought 
to have been up and doing, you have been erying 
to Jupiter to help you out of the mire with your 
wheel. Rely on yourselfhereafter. Consider that 
in this world where every man is striving his best 
to outdo his neighbor, you will have to wait forever 
if you trust the advancement of your fortunes to 
others. The old Greek began to carry the calf 
when young, and became eventually strong enough 
to beara bull. Do you Lke him, go to work in 
earnest, and by and by you will be astonished to 
The the 
failure of the rich man’s sons in life, is this: they 


depend on their father’s wealth, lose all energy, 


see what you can do, great secret of 


enterprise and industry, and are, at last, in spite of 
who have 
We 


once read a story, whose hero took for his motto, 


their advantages, distanced by those 


been stripped and girt for the race for years. 


* Push.”—and whenever any difficulty met him, 
and he felt his heart sinking, he Whispered * Push” 


to himself, and went to work resolute on success, 


What made Napoleon so great a man ?—It was his 


iron will, quite as much as his genius. Your men 


who have no minds of their own, and are unable 
torely on themselves, are like children in go carts, 


who, the moment their support is gone, tumble 


cs headlong. We love a sturdy, detertnined boy at 


& school, even if heisa litthe obstinate ; for we know 


e a 
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he will get along in the world. All your great re- 
formers have been men of resolute wills. Luther 
would have failed at the crisis of his fate, had he 


5 
not said he was going to Worms though it should | 


rain Duke Georges nine days in succession, and 
every roof be piled with devils. 
of French cavalry broke among the British squares 
at Waterloo, like successive waves before Eddy- 
stone, in a tempestuous sea, Wellington exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, we must die at our post ; there can 


be no retreat,” and it was that heroic resolution, | 


and that only, which won the day. And this is 
the secret of all success. ‘Take our word for it, 
young man, unless you make up your mind to rely 
on yourself, you will never achieve any thing 
worthy of your manhood.—U. S. Gazette. 
—-o 2D 6 Go — 
MONEY. 


We propose to offer to our readers, in this dollar | 
seeking age, a chapter on pelf, or, seripturally } 


speaking, filthy lucre ; that all desired, all potent 


gent, by which all things are put in motion, savi 
and in his ** Detection” severely arranged her char- i ag y ody P" xin wreiggretnnies. 
’ S the elements themselves; while they, even, are | 


made subservient and tributary by it to human | 


desire. 
power of money, were wastful and ridiculous ex- 
penditure of words. 
upon Curiosity— 
“ who hath not felt 
[ts spirit, and before its alter knelt !"’ 

It is said some beings have been found of senses 
so icy cold, of feclings so frigid, so torpid, and dull, 
of souls so solitary, that they have never known 
even the faintest thrill of love within their hearts ; 
but no one has ever yet been found—at least no one 
Saxon blood who did not confess the magie charm 
of gold. For money the world rises before the sun 
is in the heavens, and toils long after his going 
down. Hark to the mourning cries, to the in- 
creasing roar of the great city, as the rush of life 
hurries through its crowded thoroughfares ; walk 
by its glittering shops, its wharves crowded with 
the products of separated climes ; mark its arriving 
cars and departing fleets ; and ponder the thousand 
occupations of the busy crowd, whose incessant and 
varied labor no pen can chronicle; and remember 
that this ceaseless and multifarious labor is for 
money ; then ask and answer the question, what 
is inoney ? 

Money is but a name for human labor ; it is the 
conventional representative of human activity. 

The labor of the arm, and the labor of the brain 
are alike represented by money. For every dollar 
in existence there has been at some time, by some 
one, some amount of toil; and as this was once 


may now be impossible to tell what specific act it 


labor, it can be given in exchange for labor. 


represented ; all we know is, it may have repre- 
sented any of the various labors of man. It may 
syinbol and embody the toil of the mariner on his 
high and giddy mast; of the soldier on his weary 
march; of the statesman in high couneil : the 
eloquent orator in stern debate; the farmer tilling 
the rugged acres of the paternal farm; the me- 
chanic at his work; the physician assuaging the 
sick man’s malady; the preacher expounding 
truths divine ; the poet discoursing in wrapt fervor : 
or the sculptor clisseling in Parian marble shapes 
which belong to immortality. 

And as it represents all that man has done, it 
can be exchanged for all that man can do for his 
fellow inan. 

‘The pursuit of money is but the endeavor to 


When the charges | 


To attempt to describe the charms or the » 


In the language of Sprague } 


ere wows - a- a 


convert to personal use the boundless activity of 


5 

} the human race—to control for individual ends the 
} wonderful energies of man. 

; Nor need any man, who can from his physical 
} or mental toil produce something which his fellow 
man will value, fear or doubt but that in return he 
} may receive from the like, through the seemingly 
mysterious agency of money. 

Remember, however, there are things—the most 
desirable too, of all—for which money is not equiv- 
, alent, and which it can neither represent no pro. 
} cure—an unsullied reputation, a pure conscience, 
and the favor of Heaven. 

; —- 5D ¢ Gao — 

: SECURING A COMPETENCY. 

} ‘I'ue pursuit of competence is commendable, 
} and is favorable to many virtues; it unples indus- 
try, prudence, integrity, and temperance ; for 
; without the benefit of all these, it is as likely to suc- 
Its 
' results are, to enable you to provide for the comfort 


; ceed, as the attempt to fill a sieve with water. 


) of those dearest to you, and to exercise the best 
} feelings of our nature in ministering to the destitute, 
Even the thoughtless Burns advises to secure a 
competence ; 


* Not for to hide it in a hedge 
Not for a train attendant; 
But forthe glorious privilege, 


’ 


Ot be ing independent,” 


} But the pursuit of wealth, for the mere sake of 


} wealth, is a far different thing. It is in this sense 


that love of money has been declared the root of 


all evil. Its fruits are meanness, in justice and 
dishonesty ; and with whatever success it may be 
crowned, it cannot command respect, or bring 
happiness. 
0522) 6 Cito — 
THE BITER BITTEN. 

Some one has told an anecdote something like 
A gambler challenged an old pilot on the 
The old fellow 


was too much for the travelling gentleman, and bled 


this: 


Mississippi to play a game ol loo. 


him 50 in short metre. 

* Now,” says the blackleg, “ Tl bet you $50 
against the $50 you have just won, that I can turn 
up a Jack the first time trying.” 

* Never mind,” says the old pilet, * let’s have 
a hand at old sledge. You can easily get your 
change back at that.” 


But so far from this in a few hours the gambler 


was minus S50 more: when he offered to bet a 
hundred dollars he could turn up Jack. 

* Very well, go ahead.” 

Over went the whole pack. 

* Wall,” said the gambler, “ I reckon there's a 
Jack up.” 

** Not that you knows on,” said the pilot,“ for 
while we were at old sledge, J slole out all the 
Jacks.” 

The blackleg had run against asnag, and was’'t 
insured !—Rochester Democrat. 

+O @ Oa 
TRANING IDLE BOYS. 

Iw the city of Eunich, Germany, all boys found 
asking alms, are taken to an asylum established 
for that purpose. And before they have been cleaned, 
or their dirty clothes removed, a portrait of each is 
him as when found be 


taken, representing 


vying 


When the portrait is finished, he 1s cl aned, and 


‘ pres nted with a new set of clothes. After going 
through a regular course of education, appoimted 
by the directors of the Asylum, he is put to learn a 


trade, at which he works until he lias earned enough 


to liquidate his expences from tiv first day he entered ; 
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W he n this j is completed, wei is dis- 





the institution. 
( missed from the institution to gain his livelihood. 
) At the same time, the portrait taken when he first 
entered, is presented to him ; which he promises 
to preserve as long as he lives, in order that he may 


remember the abject condition from which he has 


been redeemed, and his obligations of gratitude. 


May not this furnish a good hint to those, who 
ought to care for the ignorant and poor in our midst ? 
\ — +8 ® Cato — 

} A ‘TOUCHING LITTLE STORY. 


Tue Cardinal Farnes, who was very properly 
named the patronof the poor, gave public audience 
once a week to indigent persons in his neighbor. 


hood, and distributed his abundance to them ac- 


cording te their wants. A woman of genteel ad- 


dress, but in a forlorn condition, presented herself 


one day with her daughter, a beautiful creature, 
about fifteen years old. before the liberal eeclesiastic. 


My Lord,” said 


five crowns) has been due 


she, the rent of my house 


some days, and my 


he is paid within the week. Haye the goodness 
my lord cardinal, to interpose your sacred author- 
ity, till by our industry we can satisfy the demand 
of our persecutor.” 

\ The cardinal wrote a billet, which he put into 


the petitioner's hand, and said, ** Go to ny steward 


} sionsof one he had seen. 


‘that is a fair sized cannon; 
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Joe’s Yankee pride would 


not allow hii to let such an assertion pass without | 
N 


contradiction, 
* Poh! gentlemen,” said he, “I won’t deny but 
but you're a leetle 


mistaken in supposing it to be the largest in the 


not to be named in the same minute 
saw in Charleston 


world. It’s 
with one of our Yankee guns I 


last year. Jupiter! that was a cannon! Why, 


| Sirs, it is so infernally large that the soldiers were 
obliged to employ a yoke of oxen to draw in the 


landlord threatens to turn me into the street unless ° 


with this paper, and reccive from him five crowns. , 


But the steward on presenting the document, 
down fifty. The woman positively refused toreceive 
alledging that his eminence gave 


more than five, 


her to expect no more, and that it must be a mistake. 


Both were so convinced of acting literally according 


paid | 


to order, that it was mutually agreed to refer the 


matter to the cardinal himself. 


said he, “there must be a mistake. 
paper, I will rectify it. le 


, thus certified, 


** It is true,” 
(rive me the returned 
the billet 


much candor 


Ilere I 


to the woman, saying, “So 


and honesty deserves recompense. 


have ordered you a thousand crowns. 


ball!” 

“ The devil they were!” exclaimed one of his 
hearers, with a smile of triumph; “ pray, can you 
tell me how they got the oxen out again ?” 

“ Why, you fool,” returned Joe, “ they unyoked 
‘em out through the vent. 

32) @ Oo — 
ALL FOR THE BEST. 


Op father Hodge was a queer dick ; 


‘em and drove 


and in his 
own way, made every thing a subject of rejoicing. 

His son Ben came in one day and said. 

“ Father, that old black sheep has got twolambs.’ 

* Good,” says the old, man “ that’s the most 
profitable sheep on the farm.” 

* But one on’em’s dead,” returned Ben. 

“ I'm glad on’t” says the father, ‘ it'll be better 
for the old sheep.” 

* But the tother’s dead too,” 


* So much the 


says Ben. 
Hodge, “ she'll 
make a grand piece of mutton in the fall.” 

“ Yes, 
Ben. 

“ Dead! dead! what, 
Hlodge, 


better,” rejoins 


but the old sheep's dead too,” exclaims 


the old sheep dead !” 


cries old * that’s good darn her, she was 


‘always an ugly old scamp.” 


What you can spare of it, lay up asa dowry for 


your daughter in marriage, and regard my dona- 


tion as the blessing of God on the upright disposi- 


tion of a pure mind.” 


r=} ¢ Oso — 
COOL, 
Apminat Howr, when a Captain, was once 
hastily awakened in the middle of the night, by 


the heutenant of the watch, who informed hun with 


great agitation that the ship was on fire near the 
“Tf that 1 


leisurely to put on his clothes, ** we shall soon hear 


magazine, % the case,” said he, rising 


another report of the matter.” The lieutenant flew 
back to the scene of danger, and almost instantly 
returning, exclamed, ** You need not be afraid ; the 
Afraid!" exclaimed Howe, 
that, sir? 


and looking the 


fire is extinguished.” 


ae 


what do you mean by I never was 


( afraid in my hfe,” lieutenant full in 


the face, he added, ** Pray, how dose a man feel, 


sir, When he is afraid? I need not ask how he 


looks.” 
—422D ¢ Ost 
A BIG CANNON, 
We heard a story some time since of Joe ——, 
which will bear repeating : 
Joe was one evening seated in the bar-room ofa 
country tavern in Canada, where were assembled 


several old countrymen discussing various matters 


, war.” In the course of some remarks, one of them 
& stated that the British government possessed the 


largest cannon in the world, and gave the dimen- 








connected with the “ pomp and circumstance of 


— #9 ¢ C= —— 
A BRIGIVE CLILD. 
Tue following dialogue recently occurred between 
a mistress of one of our public schools and a scholar. 


James if you take three from five, how many 


”? 


will remain ? 


* T don’t know, marm,” replicd the urchin, 
biting his thumb-nail. 

“ Pon’t know! If five birds are singing ona 
tree, and a naughty boy should fire a gun and kill 
three, how many would be left?” 

“« None,” was the prompt reply. 

6 Why yes, 


‘No there wouldn't please marin, cause the 


there would be some left.” 


others would fly away.” 
——+*9 6 Ca — 
Minp totally forgotten 
bodily pain twenty four hours after it occurred: but 


ano Bopy.—We have 


mental sufferings always leaves a scar, sometimes 
a wound behind. Bodily exhaustion, what is it ? 
We have passed a night of dissipation ; well then 
we can sleep it off—a very pleasant remedy for 
weariness. But for that mental exhaustion which 


succeeds overstrained attention, and leaves the 


mind bereft of vigor and elasticity, there is no 


agreeable remedy, nothing but the shower-bath of 


adversity or the caustic of suffering which the 


skillful physician Fate knows how to administer. 


Lscretion.—Addison eulogises discretion after 
this manner :-—‘ There are many more shining 
qualities in the mind of 
useful as discretion—it is this, indeed, that gives a 
value to all the rest, which sets them at work in 


their proper tunes and places, and turns them to 


the advantage of the person who is possessed of 


them.——W ithout it learning is pedantry, and wit 


~~ ~ - ’ = ~ 


we werner e 


» archbishop.” f 


, will bring it at your 


AAPL LS 


} ran away from the plough. 
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impertinance ; virtue itself looks like wailiniees 


b] 
the best partsonly qualify a 


183 4g 


a man tobe more sprightly 
in errors, and active in his own prejudice.” 
— 5 ¢ Caro — 

A Harp Questiox.—When the Prince Bishop 
of Liege was riding to battle at the head of a fine 
body of troops, he was asked by a spectator, how 
he, a minister, could engage in the iniquities of a 
war? “] wage war,” replied the prelate, “ in my 


‘And 


continued the interrogator, “* when the devil 


character of prince, not of archbishop.” 
pray,” 


carries off the prince, what will become of the 


** Ture last link is broken that bound me to thee,” 


as the horse said when he kicked off his traces and 


— 0 ¢ Co 
Tue world is a mongrel—half spaniel, half wolf. 
Lash it often, and, when you require it, a whistle 


fect; show but the slightest 


symptom of fear, and it will turn round upon, and 
worry you cyen unto death. 

9 ¢ Gato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office. ending Wednesday last, de ducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


M.& H.G. Franklinton, N.Y. $1,00; J.B. Mackinae, 
Mich. S100: 8. A. G. Centre Lisle, N.Y. $1.00; A. T. ) 
Williamsburgh, Ms. $1.00; R. W. North Hadley, Ms. 82.50; 
Mrs. G. Mut pper Redhook, N.Y. 81.00; HL. D. Portville, 
N. ¥. 81.00; 7.8. WH. Sonth Wallington, Vt. 82.00; R. = 
Wetherstield. N.Y. 81,00; M.R. Parish, N.Y. 81,00; J.C. 
Norway, N.Y. 81.00: PL M. Centre Gorham, N.Y. ¥ 
C.F. B. Poughquag, N.Y. 81,00; J. TLC. Jersey City, Ny } 
$1.00; 'T. L. A. Plainfield, Ms. $1,00; P.M. Waterbury, Vt.) 
82,00. 2 
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“Se 8 In Hymen’ssuken bands, 


In this city, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. E. Crawford, Mr. 
Philemon Hazleton, to Miss Mary Frier. 

In Stuyvesant, on the Ith ult. by the Rev R. 
David Bigelow, of Bristol, Ulster co. to Maria, 
Lucas 1. Van Alen, Esq. of Stuyvesant 

At Valatie, on the Ith ult. by the Rev. J. N. 
John Pasco, of Coloes, to Miss Ann B. 

lu Germantown, on the 
Mr. Gilbert Stickles, to 
“lermonut 
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Van Zandt, 


duughter of 


Shaffer, Mr 

Thomas, of Valatie. 
loth ult. by the Rev. J. Boyd, 

Miss Murgaret Poucher, both of 


In this city, on the 20th ult. Henry C. Snyder, in the 30th 
yearol his uge. Lis remains were tuken to Hillsdale for in 
terment 

lu Manchester, on the Oth of April, 1845, Mes. Lydia 
Emmons, wile of Ku Bb. Emmons, eged 25 yeurs and 4 
months 

Her resignation to the will of God, her love forthe souls of 
the impenitent, and her earnest desire that prok ssors should 


» be more faithtul, are « xpressed in an exhortation which she 


wrote upon a slate, a short time before her death, 


requesting 
that it should be read in a prayer meeting which was held at 
It isas follows, 


* Brethren aud Sisters 


her residence, 


pray forme; not that Limay recover, 


but. as Lapproneh ie irer and neurer to disclution, that lL may 
be better prepared, and not deceived, but enjoy more of the 
grace of God, to bear up under my pain and sutlering, which 


at times are great—that Lo may be patient and submissive, 


willing to be kept in suffering so long us the Lord sees best. 


flee the wrath to come: mor parti ularu 
> watching 


nan, but there is none so } 


Say to the rmpenitent, repent, and seek the Savior, while 
in health and strength A sick bed ts no place for repentance. 
The pain and tortures of the 
grapple with. It is there we need t he blessed consolations of 
religion to supportus, Neverin my sickness have Iscen a 
time when | could perform this great work, although it has 

treated then by one who feels tor your 
never dying soul by one who cannot speuk 


! 
death, to seek the salvation of 


body areas much as we can 


been prolonged Be en 
to you, and 


whose voiwe ts almost lost in 


your souls. ‘To-morrow may be too late—Clirist is ready to 
receive youmcome to his arms, 
‘Savy to professors, be more faithful in warning sinners to 


the example which 
Is, | beliewe are 
istians, and thus are hindered 


tuithtul, and live tor God 


you set betore the world Theor nds ol sou 
the imperfections of Cl 


from coming to Clinst Do be mor 


alone.”’ 

She gradually failed i trengeth: and as she drew near to 
death, her prospect tor al py unmeortality brightened. She 
bid her friends tarewell, and prayerfully resigned herself into 
the aruis of the Savior, saying “ Lord Jesus receive my spirit,” 

But is she dead ’—no, no, she lives! + 
Her ha v flres P 
To Heaven above d there receives 


—— 
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THE OLD FAMILY CLOCK. 

BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 

Tick on old witness of time’s ceaseless flight! 

Count off the hours—I would to-night 

Call ‘round me-all my vanished years, 

Their hours of sunshine, and of bitter tears, 

Dwell with bright forms long passed away, 


And press fresh lips, now cold as clay. 


Tick on old clock !—my hour of birth 

Ve told beside our cottage hearth, 

Eyes then glanced brightly up to thee 
Which nerer more willsmile on me: 
Weeks, months and years, then glided fast 


And a prattling child those parents clasped. 


That child oft gazed delighted at thy face, 
And wondered how maturer years could trace 
The diamond moments glide away, 

And tell the hour for work—the hour for play— 
Thy mystic face she puzzled o'er 


And proud at last read * half past four.’ 


The band which gazed upon thee then, 
Are toiling now ’mid crowds of men, 
For golden baubles—puffs of fame, 
And the old church-yard has one name 
Carved in its bosom, which there rung 


In accents clear from many a tongue. 


Tick on old clock !—a fi 


"These feet willtread a foreign shore, 


w days more 


Thou in this niche will tell the hour 
W hen stars sha 


tutoh! 


Il set-—when ope’s the flower, 


toll not above the bier 


Of one loved form around you here. 


Say to the young, * be wise! be wise! 
And write on every hour which flies, 
Wisdom and Truth, so that old age 


May find you peaceful, calm, and s 





Then when ve leave these haunts of strife! 


I will not strike—a wasted life.” 


Heath, Mass. 1845. 


—_ HD 
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TO THE RUINS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
BY KE. W. REYNOLDS. 
Hai, Mighty Chaos of the Western World! 
Relies of Ages long since buried, 
Like thy massive columns, by the hand of Time! 
Vet thy very ashes tell us that thou wert 
Once beautiful! Perhaps thy ruined columns 
Once stood forth in majesty and pride 
Polished 


Like spear and plume borne from the valley forth ! 


and glancing in the morning sun, 


I doubt not the day has been, 
When in yon massive pile, the great 
And gifted stood, with eyes that flashed 


W ith conscious pride, ns they gazed upon 





The sturdy walls and well defended 
Rampart, that seemed to defy e’en Time, 
War, Pestilence, 


Ah, they little thought that Ruin was so nigh, 


and raging Famine! 


Ruin that would ere long, swe ep 


Like a whirlwind o'er them ; 
Burying their city, palaces, and thrones, 
Forever! 

They little thought that men 
Would one day wander o’er their silent graves — 
Men of another race, and coming 
Far remote—and scarch in vain for traces 


Of their origin! They littl thought the sun 


wry 
i bat one d 


And wealth 


iy lit them to victory, conquest, 


would shine 


Upon 
Their blacke i ruins, and their graves 
Now torn asunder, and their sacred dust 


Scattered indignant o'er the distant plam! 


Bix 
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Yon Idol, 

Which e’en now doth seem to frown 

Upon the ravages which Time hath made, 

re rehance personifies some noble sage, 

Like Svion, from whose lips 

The words of wisdom often came forth, 

Or from whose pen the laws of a nation’s right 
Proceeded! Perchance the features are those 
Of some warlike King, who, 

Like Alexander, led his legions on, 

O’er many a dreary waste and dark defile, 
And won the spoils of the red field of light, 

And then came back, adorned with 

Waving plumes, while flashing spears, 

And banners floating in the breeze, 

Proclaim afar the Monarch’s victory! 

Chaotic mass! 

In vain we search the page of History ; 

In vain we trace our fingers o'er 

Thy Hieroglyphic inscriptions! No name, 

No trac@ appears! ‘Thou art the 

Remnant of a mighty race, thy ruins 

And thy ashes testify ; but where 

Thy name didst originate, no one shall know ! 
Perhaps these rnined masses, could they speak, 
Would tella tale well worth the time and space, 
Perchance the hist’ry of their ruin would afford 
A moral lesson to our Modern Nations. 

Ah! 


The mighty powers of some giant foe, 


doubtless thou didst sink amid 


While the shouts of victory, nnd the 

Dread wail of defeat, rose high, 

Above thy smoking ruins and flaming towers! 
And yet, the Pestilenes 
All the earth 


Thy destruction. 


dread foe of 
— might have consummated 
We know not, 

Nor shall we ever know, the tale of thy 
Mysterious disappearance! Then rest, 


Gigantic Ruins, rest in peace! 


Uaknown thou liest, and unknown thou will decay 
Cuba, Alleg ny Co. ov. Y. 1845. 
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AN EXILE’S LAMENT. 


BY MISS HENRIETTA GAY. 


Tne galling chains are round me ; I'm bound to this dark cell, 

But in a few short hours, Tmust bid this land farewell, 

My flowers, that reared their beauteous heads, beside my 
mountain home 

Must drink, their cups of dew and bloom, where strangers now 
shall roam. 

My early scenes of childhood my cottage ‘neath the trees, 


The gurgling rivulet that flowed ; a long adieu to these. 


My mother’s grave by stranger's feet, must now be rudely prest, 


But sleep; my sainted mother sleep; they cannot break thy 


rest. 
In peace thy being’s sun went down ; 
run, 


in peace thy race was 


For thou didst never deem the fate that waits thy exiled son. 


I’ve struggled to retain this land I've fought beside the brave, 

I’ve seen a gallant brother fill, a soldier's crowded grave, 

My aged father’s blood gushed free, aud stained the battle 
ground, 

His dark proud eye, gleamed wildly forth, his lips bore forth a 
sound ; 

Press on! 


press on ; my valiant men, bow not before the foc. 


Lay down your lives at freedom’s shrine, and strike the dead] y 


blow ! 
Let not the boasting Russian see, you fear his countless band 
Were they as sand along the sea, my men must nobly stand. 
Shrink not to hear the clang of arms, that's borne upon the 
gule, 
Fear not the miglity foe you see, crowded in yonder vale. 
(ro forward, in the rauks of war, go, witha fearless step, 
The Lord of Hosts will go before, and grant you victory yet, 
Then tare thee well ny noble men, a long a last adieu, 
My wari lite’s blood doth freely flow, my pulses now are 
few, 
The strength of this strong arm is gone, and dull’s this death 
struck eye, 
My shield, and spear, I’ve laid aside—my hour has come to 
die, 


But blessed 


are the Patriot dead, for calm will be their sleep 


Piney will not wake again to see, their bles ding country we ep. 
For o'er the il no tyrant’ 


power, shall reign in the dark 


SR 
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The earth has chains for man, but there’s, no bondage in the 








tomb. j 


But go ye forth! not with the mein of those that are bereft, 
For ah! to diein freedom’s cause, it is a glorious death, 
‘Then turn ye not, to gaze on me! for calm will be my sleep, 
‘To-day thou must avenge my death, to-morrow thou canst 
weep. 
My father died, as die the brave; but ah! we strove in vain, 
Our fate was otherwise decreed, the tield we could not gain, 
And Pim an exile doomed to go, far, far, from friends and home, 
And be the unfeeling Russian’s slave, in foreign lands to roam. 
Although the clang of arms are heard, upon each hill and vale 
And groans of dying men are borne upon the passing gale, 
The blood of my brave countrymen, runs like a rivulet by, 
I would to God that “twas my fate, that like them 1 might die. 
But hark | what sound is that, that breaks, the stillness of my 
cell, 
It is, it is, the signal gun, the last the parting knell, 
For now the anchors they are weighed, the bark will leave 
the shore, 
And bear the weary exile henee—this land U'll see no more, 


The green clad hills, the gushing rills willfade from my fond 





anoall hesiciell, dear native land, a long, a last adieu. 
Stockport, N.Y. IR4o. 
The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 
RURAL REPOSITORY, 
UDol, 2 fx ommencuig Ol ug. a4, SAY. 
EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany oHlumorous and Historien! Aneedotes, Poetry, &e. 
The tirst Number of the Twenty birst Volume of the Ruran 
Revosrrory will be issued on Saturday the $ist of August, 1M44. 
the Rural Repository being so 
venerally known, it would seem almost superfluous to offer any 
thing turther : ; 
two paragraphs contamimg condensed extracts from notices of 
* published in various Journals, throughout 


The character aud design of 


mit, we are induced to submit to the publi 


the * Repository 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some tre 
under the necessity of domg. 

“It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 
United States, is it exc elled for neatuess of ty yy graphical ¢ xe 
cution, or inappropriate and usetul se lections. As an elegant 
specimen of letter-press printing it stands without a rival, and 
it may be said, in truth, to be a specimen of the ‘art presery 
It has outlived many a flaunting city rival, 

Mirrors,’ and nnd * Caskets,’ (gaudy as butterthes, 
and about as long lived.) and now if the * Repository’ does 
not outshine the last novelties, mt will survive them, and eharm 
many a reaceraftertheir titles are forgotten. Its columus are 
filled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well ealeula 
ted to imterest and instruct the of both and the 
good taste and discrimination of its editor ts evinced, in the total 
exclusion of those long and potitless productions whic h hum 

heets of New: York and 


we know of no dJournalof similarchar 


ative of all arts.” 
*Getis, 


young SC ACS | 


ber up the olumnsofthe * mammoth’ 
Philadelphia. Tn 


acter, better calculated to cheer and culiven the family cirele. 
-“ 
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COMSAT SOAMS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 

inthe Quarte lorm, contain sium 

bers of eight pages eur h, with a tith page and index tothe vol- 

ume, making inthe whole 20e pages. One or more engravings, 

and also a portrait of some distinguished person, willembellish 


short 


other Saturday giwenty 


each number; consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, cheap- 


est, and best literary papers in the country. 
ib uk AE Sa 
ONE DOLLAR per annum, tneariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Lith, bth, 13th, 16th, 17th, leth, 19th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the lst volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, 
at the same rate. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in onere 
mittanee, shall receive as stated below, viz 






PITY Copies for S$ mJ wenty Copies for £13.00 
Forty do. $22.00 Fifteen do. $10.00 
Thirty-Five deo. £20.00 Ten do. S700 
Thirty do. Sie 00) Seven do. &5.00 
Twenty-Four do. $15.00) Pour do. S300 


To those who send us 5,00, we will give the 18th \ olume, 
(gratis) and for $7.00, their choice of either the kth or 19th 
Volumes ; for 810,00, the Ieth and 19th Volumes: for $13.00, 
their choice of two out of the TRth, 19th and 20th Volumes; 
and for 315,00, $1¢4,00, $20,00, $22,00, and $25,00, the whole 
three Volume 

xp No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year, 
until the edition is ont, unless otherwise ordered 

Names of subscribers withthe amount ot Subseription,to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. 


‘ 
STODDARD. { 
Y. 1s44. 


Hudson, Columbia Co. N. 
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